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in that act and deed of the chief-elect of a Gaelic clan, by which, at his inauguration, he placed him- 
self on a lofty stone marked with the impression of feet which were believed to be the stamp and 
size of those of the principal patriarch of the tribe, who may have been the first acquirer of the 
clan-country. Similar ideas of deriving right of possession, and of taking " seisin," led a certain 
tribe of Scythians, in the time of Herodotus, to show the print of the foot of Hercules on a rock ; 
transferred the Lia F&il from Scone to London ; and raised memorials in granite to mark the first 
foot-prints in Ireland of William of Orange and George the Fourth. Indeed, a " Coronation- Stone" 
has retained its place in superstitious sentiment, so as to give it political value in the popular mind, 
from the time of Abimelech down to that when Macbeth was inaugurated at Scone, and even to our 
own day, when our most good and gracious Queen was happily crowned at Westminster. 

Our archseologic readers will excuse us if we repeat our wish of drawing their attention to the 
resemblance between the inaugural ceremonies used by the Irish and the Carinthians. Tor our- 
selves, we will not sound a trumpet to proclaim that this similarity proves a connection between 
these two people ; but our cor de chasse has, at the least, started a fresh hare. . Certainly, the strong 
similarity between the- Austrian ceremonies, which are so minutely described, and those which all 
accounts and allusions show were incident to Celtic inauguration, is even more remarkable in the 
meaning or moral than in the close similarity of particular circumstances. 



TULLAGHOG. 



As an appropriate illustration to Mr. Hore's interesting paper, it has been considered advisable 
to prepare a Map of the hill-fort of Tullaghog, in the parish of Desertcreaght, barony of Dungannon, 
and to add a few remarks, principally taken from notes furnished by the rector of the parish, the 
Eev. Thomas H. Porter, LL.D., with a few added by Mr. Getty, who visited this interesting lo- 
cality in 1836, in company with the late Mr. William Thompson, of Belfast. The map is prepared 
from a survey made for Mr. Getty in 1849, by Mr. Arthur Quigley, land surveyor, and is scrupu- 
lously correct. Of course it is only proposed to describe the place in its present state, — which, 
perhaps, does not differ much from that wherein it was left by Sir Arthur Chichester, of whose 
proceedings we find the following notice in Stuarfs History of Armagh (p. 300) : — 

" In August, 1602, Sir Arthur Chichester (during the war with Tyrone) spent some time at 
Tulloghogue, and here broke in pieces the stone chair of state in which, from remote antiquity, the 
sovereigns of Ulster had been successively inaugurated into the regal title and authority of the 
O'Nial. [Moryson, vol. 2, p. 197; Cox, vol. 1, p. 447.] Several stones, said to have been frag- 
ments of this royal chair, were in the glebe-land belonging to the Eev. James Lowry, rector of 
Desert- Creaght, about the year 1768." 
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The following arc the notes made by the surveyor at the time of preparing our map, 21st Nov. v 
1849 : and they agree in every respect with the observations, of our other correspondents : — 

" The Port is of the form and dimensions shown on the map, and stands upon a round swelling 
hill, commanding a very extensive prospect on all sides except the north, where the view is inter- 
rupted by Slievegallon mountain, distant about four miles. Eastward across Lough-Neagh, the 
County of Antrim and Belfast mountains arc visible, distant about thirty miles. To the south may 
be seen, in the distance, part of the Counties of Armagh and of Louth ; and in clear weather the city 
of Armagh and neighbourhood are quite discernible. Bound to the west and north-west is a wide- 
spreading view of Tyrone, including some of the mountains of Munterlony in the Barony of Stra- 
bane. The Fort is enclosed with a good fence and thorn hedge, having an entrance gate. 

" Descending from the Fort on the south side of the hill towards Tullaghog, the ground is more 
abrupt than on any other side, as may be seen by the section on the map ; and here, on the face of 
the descent, are traces of what would appear to have been terraces, three in number : their positions 
are marked on the map and section. I could learn nothing of them from any of the inhabitants, 
further than that the ground on this side of the hill was remembered to have been an old orchard, 
and I was shown one old pear tree which is still remaining. Dr. Porter's opinion is, that the ter- 
races had nothing whatever to do with the Fort ; that they had been formed by whoever planted 
the orchard on the declivity of the hill, in order to place the trees in a more perpendicular position 
than the nature of the ground would otherwise permit. Others think they were in some manner 
connected with the Fort, but cannot say why ; or at least cannot give any reason for thinking so, 
beyond their great antiquity. On the highest of the three terraces are the remains of an ancient 
road running cast and west, the same direction in which the terraces run ; in fact this road is upon 
one of the terraces, but it is not thought to be of remote origin, although no one can say when it 
was made. It is still called " the cow-loaning," and was the way by which the rector's cattle went 
out to the fields east of the orchard. There are also the remains of a very old road from the village 
of Tullaghog up this hill, and in a direction at right angles to the one just mentioned : the direc- 
tions of both these roads are shown on the map. [N.B. — The part where the terraces are has for 
some years been left under grass.] 

" At the base of the hill, immediately below the terraces, are what are called ' The Fish Ponds :' 
their form may also be seen upon the map. They were artificially made by excavations and 
a little embankment ; but at what- period of time no one can say. Some think they were an ap- 
pendage to the Fort ; others that it was from these excavations the earth was taken to build the 
Fort. Dr. Porter thinks they never were at any time connected with the Fort ; but that, at some 
remote period, some of the rectors caused them to be made either for fish-ponds or for the improve- 
ment of his garden or pleasure-ground scenery, or perhaps for both. There are twenty-one islands 
in the ponds; the surrounding grounds are tastefully laid out, and, as well as the islands, are 
planted. " 
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Indeed, it is the opinion of Br, Porter " that the old roads are not of Irish times and that the 
ponds and terraces (mentioned above, and shown on the plan) are not older than one hundred or at 
most one hundred and twenty years." This gentleman states that "he has some reasons for sup- 
posing the rector who made the ponds and terraces was Mr. Lowry, or perhaps his predecessor Mr. 
Dobbs, who was in the parish in 1735. 

The terraces are parallel to an old farm-road, now planted with trees, and also to the north 
bank of the pond. They were simply formed along the hill-side in making the old orchard, which 
was stripped of its trees a few years only before the incumbency of Dr. Porter commenced ; and 
that gentleman does not entertain the least doubt that the orchard was laid out by one of his pre- 
decessors (as already stated) in the rectory. There were several other ponds (now drained) along 
the line of the brook, which forms the southern boundary of the Glebe ; but Dr. Porter insists that 
they are of no ancient date, as he on three occasions drained them, and each time deepened them, 
and dug away large portions of the islands, and yet, in so doing, did not find a single article of any 
kind, such as would surely be found in draining any ancient pond or artificial lake. The same 
gentleman, who has taken great pains to obtain information for our present article, "has also 
thorough-drained and sub-soiled almost every field in the Glebe, and, in so doing, has dug many 
miles of trenches, and turned up the ground to a depth never before gone to, besides removing num- 
bers of old fences and roads, &c. ; yet no traces of any buildings or works, except modern farm- 
offices, were ever discovered, nor any antiquities besides the few afterwards mentioned, except two 
or throe small bronze articles and an iron weapon, all of which were presented to the Eoyal Irish 
Academy Museum. He is also of opinion that the old paved roads (a large extent of which he had 
dug up and thrown into the adjoining fields) were made by King James I.'s settlers, and have no 
claim to the title "ancient." "All ideas," he adds, "of splendid buildings, concentric terraces, 
ponds, roads, or other works of advanced civilization, appear to me purely fanciful and visionary/' 



TRADITIONS. 



Dr. Porter says in one of his communications — " The only tradition I ever heard is, thatPhelimy 
Roe's golden slipper lies hid somewhere in the Fort ; and here the boys and girls used to hunt for 
it on Easter Monday, when a sort of 'patron* -like gatherings used to take place in the Glebe." — 
This was, however, before Dr. Porter's incumbency, and it is to be regretted that the information 
on this point is so meagre ; as there is a probability that the periodical meetings mentioned by him 
may have originated in some ancient observance connected with the special purpose to which this 
hill was appropriated by the ancient Irish. When Mr. Getty visited this place (21st Sept., 1836,) 
" a man who acted as his guide informed him that he recollected an old woman (he did not know 
from what part of the country), visiting Tullaghoge, who clapped her hands and said * it was there 
her grandfather, Phil O'Neill, was crowned King of Ireland.' " 
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ANTIQUITIES. 



Very few objects of antiquity have been discovered in the vicinity. On the line of the brook 
which passes near, Dr. Porter found a broken mill-stone, a wooden water-channel, and a stone 
mill-dam, confirming, in his opinion, the supposed meaning of Ballymully [mill-town] the name of 
the townland. "In levelling part of one of the old roads," the same gentleman also found " an 
old horse-shoe of very small size and unusual shape ; and in levelling the fence of another part of 
the same road, the silver seal of Bobert Lindesay was turned up out of the earth. He was Chief 
Harbinger to King James I., from whom he received a grant of 1,000 acres of land here, which his 
descendant, E. Lindesay, Esq., now enjoys. 

On the 17th of July last, Dr. Porter, in company with the Bev. Dr. Todd, P.B.I. A., &c, caused 
several excavations to be made in the central space of the fort, and in the face of the innermost ram- 
part, in search of any subterranean vault or passage. But, in every instance, nothing was found 
except the common subsoil of clay and stones, which forms the mass of the hill and appears not to 
have been disturbed since the Deluge, by which it was probably formed. In one spot, at a short 
depth beneath the surface of the rampart, were found traces of a fire, with broken bones, apparently 
of beef and mutton ; and a small bone pin, or bodkin, (with an eye) of the very rudest description. 
Nothing else whatever was discovered. 



THE STONE CHAIB. 



The chair is thus mentioned in Connellan's Four Masters : — " There was a seat of large rude 
stones in former times at Tullaghoge, which served as the coronation-chair of the O'Neills, and 
was called Leac-na-Riogh, or the Stone of the Kings, which is mentioned in the Annals A.D. 1432 ; 
but this was barbarously broken by order of the lord deputy, Mountjoy, in the reign of Elizabeth." 
[Note, p. 263.] It may be mentioned that there is a tradition that the last known fragment was built 
into a coach-house erected by Mr. Dobbs, a former rector. A stone of sandstone was discovered by 
the present incumbent as the key-stone of the middle arch of those which formed the front. It bore 
the letters BD. 1735; and, if this were a portion of the chair, it had evidently been cut into its new 
form. Under such circumstances no interest can be attached to it. In the absence of the original, 
we may, however, suppose that the stone chair of the Clandeboy O'Neills, of the county Down, 
which still exists, affords an example not very dissimilar. A description and drawing of this chair 
are given in the Dublin Penny Journal, vol. 1, p. 208. 

The following legend, with respect to the coronation-stone, is found in the Annals of Tighernack, 
as edited by O'Conor, [Eerum Sib. Scrip.'] and is worthy of being inserted here : — " Scriptor vita? 
septimae in Triade inquit Sanctum Patricium vaticinasse ex Eugenii semine Beges et Principes multos 
prodituros, etpromissionis istius pignus reliquisse lapidem a se benedictum, super quo promissi reges 
et principes ordinarentur;" i.e.—" It is stated by a biographer of Saint Patrick that he foretold that 
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many kings and rulers would proceed from the race of Engenius ; and as a pledge of the promise, 
left a stone blessed by himself, whereon the promised kings and rulers continued to be inaugurated." 
This stone, says Dr. 0' Conor, remained till the 17th century — and he adds the usual reference to 
Speed's map of Ulster. 



THE F E T. 



We have the authority of the gentleman already named for believing that our map represents the 
Fort, as it now exists, with sufficient accuracy : and the surveyor has marked a peculiarity not pre- 
viously noticed — the hexagonal form of the innermost rampart : this has been confirmed by Dr. 
Porter himself, who took the trouble of clearing away the underwood which covered it, and de- 
termining the fact beyond a doubt. The hexagonal form may also be discerned in the outermost 
rampart at corresponding points. " There are also," he adds, " projections at some of the angles, 
especially at that which seems to be most nearly in the southern point." The chain of spots (shown 
on drawing) between the outermost and innermost ramparts is meant to represent a series of mounds 
of various slopes and heights, which are the remains of a second or intermediate rampart. This was 
in a great measure dug away in the time of Dr. Porter's immediate predecessor. The glebe was 
then sub-let to a number of small farmers and poor cottiers, who, besides an infinity of other mis- 
chief, removed the chief part of this second rampart for manure. " Parts of it, however, were too 
refractory, owing to stones and roots of trees, to be easily disturbed. These they left here and 
there." Dr. Porter has an impression that much of the outermost rampart was also taken away 
by them. The gaps in the ramparts, he believes, were made by them for casting out the earth. 
This Vandalism began after the old trees in the fort were cut down ; and it was partly with a 
view to securing it against any future injury of a similar kind that the present incumbent had it 
again planted. The third or innermost rampart is much higher than the outermost. The highest 
remnant of the second or intermediate one is higher than the first or outermost, but lower than the 
third. The outermost one, or that first approached, is the lowest of all. " The ramparts rising in 
regular gradation up to the spot where the throne of the O'Neills stood, when crowned with 
strong stockades of timber," as Dr. Porter remarks, " and with fosses generally wet between them, 
must have formed very formidable defences in times before the use of ordnance. " There remain 
no means now of ascertaining how the garrison was lodged ; but there can be no doubt that a place 
of such importance, both as a military stronghold and as the site of the inauguration-stone, was 
never left unprotected. Dr. Porter supposes that the occupants of the Port inhabited huts of wood 
or earth. 

Dr. Porter ascertained that the centre of the fort is decidedly to the eastward of the summit of the 
hill, the highest point of which is on the west side of the innermost rampart. The ramparts are not 
quite concentric. The centre of the innermost is much nearer to the outermost at the North side, 
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than at the South. With regard to the terraces, Mr. Getty was of opinion, until assured of the 
contrary, that they formed a part of the original work, and he was strengthened in this view by the 
form of the " Tynwald," in the Isle of Man ; which, though of much less extent, is a terraced fort, 
constructed in early times for the accommodation of a long body of spectators, and still used an- 
nually, by traditional custom, on the occasion of a public ceremony in the Island. For comparison 
a sketch of the Tynwald is given here. 












The Tynwald Hill, Isle of Man. 
Gough, in his edition of Camden's Britannia, says, speaking of the king or lord of the Island^ — 
" The mode of investiture and receiving him at his first accession is this. He was to sit on the 
Tinwalcl Hilly in the open air, in a chair of state, with a royal canopy over his head, his face to the 
East towards a chapel eastward of the hill, where there are prayers and a sermon on the occasion ; 
and his sword before, held with the point upwards. His barons, viz., the Bishop and Abbot, with 
the rest in their degrees, sat beside him ; his beneficed men, Councils, Deemsters, before him ; his 
gentry and yeomanry in the third degree, and the twenty-four Keys in their order; and the 
Commons stood without the circle with their clerks in surplices." 



o H a o A N i 



In the AnnaU of Innisf alien, anno 1105, we find " Mors O'Hagani, de. Tironensibus TulchaDOgi ;" 
niid several other entries might be quoted to show that in this family was vested the custody of this 
important place. 

Besides the mention made of this family, it appears from an entry in the Four Masters in the year 
1 704 that, although so intimately associated with the fort of Tullaghog and the inauguration of the 
chiefs of Tyrone, some of its members may have occasionally strayed from the path of constitutional 
duty. "A treacherous attack was made upon O'Neill (i.e. Donnell) by Tiege O'Hagan arid his 
sons, in O'Neill's own castle of Dungannon ; and they took the castle. But God took immediate 
vengeance on them for that act, for the castle was retaken from them ; and Tiege and two of his 
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sons were hanged, and his third son was maimed." — " This family," says the Rev. Matthew Kelly 
in a note to his edition of Camhrensis E versus, " remained very distinguished till Cromwell's time, 
and was seated at Tullyhog. Thomas O'Hagan, Esq., Q.C., is of this family." 

INTEEFEEENCE OF THE CHUECH IN ELECTIONS. 



It would he an interesting inquiry to trace the Civil and Religious History of Ireland, and ascer- 
tain the precise period when the right of the church to sanction the elections of chiefs became folly 
established : — at present a few words on this matter must suffice. The Rev. Robert King, in his 
thin but invaluable folio Memoir Introductory to the Early History of the Primacy of Armagh, has 
laid the foundation for many important researches. In discussing the events of the struggle 
betwen Maolmogue (Malachy) and Murtogh for the Coarbship of St. Patrick (the Primacy), and the 
succession of Kiall to Murtogh, this learned clergyman quotes largely from St. Bernard's life of 
Malachy, showing the opposition made to the new order of things then attempted to be introduced. 
" One of these sons of Belial," says Bernard, meaning the supporters of $iall, "prompt at wicked- 
ness, able in iniquity, knowing the place where the others had determined on meeting together, 
associates privily a number of persons with himself, and occupies a neighbouring eminence, one that 
arose opposite to the position in question, intending ' when they should be taken up with other 
matters, to make a sudden rush upon them, unawares, and murder the innocent. For they had 
settled on despatching the king as well as the bishop, that there might none be left to avenge the 
blood of the righteous." 

It is not our intention to enter here into any polemical question ; but it seems clear that the true 
question at issue, whether desirable or not, was the independence of the Irish church. Mr. King 
quotes from Dr. Lanigan the following notice of the result. — " On his discovering their plans, the 
Saint entered a neighbouring church and prayed to God. All of a sudden clouds and darkness, with 
great rain, changed the day into night, and a dreadful storm came on, accompanied with great 
thunder and lightning, which killed the leader of the party and some others of them, besides sorely 
injuring others, and dispersing the whole gang, while the storm and whirlwind left St. Malachy' s 
friends untouched, although not far distant." 

What gives interest, however, to this statement is its connection with the locality to which our 
attention has been chiefly confined. "According to the Annals of Innisf alien at A.D. 1 134," (adds 
Dr. Lanigan,) "the conspirators were from Tullach-og, and the transaction is thus stated: — The 
Kineal-Eoghan (Tironians) of Tullach-og conspired against Maolmadhog, (Malachy,) bishop of 
Armagh, and twelve of them were struck dead by lightning on the very spot where they were 
forming the conspiracy against the holy man." It seems quite in keeping that the O'Hagans, and 
their friends, the guardians of the monarchy, should have opposed the change in church government 
now introduced ; and it seems not unreasonable to date the power of the church in elections from 
the victory of Malachy on this occasion. 

TOL. V. F 1 
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The notice respecting Primate Mey shows how complete the influence had become. It is also re- 
markable that Mey, an Englishman, should endeavour to keep up the old Irish custom of election at 
Tullaghog ; but this is accounted for by the power which it gave him as an ecclesiastic. May it 
not be the case that the pertinacity with which the Irish clung to their old form of government, 
which so much annoyed England, was caused by the influence of the church introduced by England 
herself ? 

HISTOEICAI NOTICES. 



The following entries are found in the Annals of the Four Masters. 

The age of Christ, 1051. MacLachlainn was expelled from the lordship of Tulach-Og; and Aedh Ua Fearghail 

took his place. 
The age of Christ, 1 1 39. An army was led by thfi Ulidians to Tulach-Og, and they burned the plain with its chur ches. 
The age of Christ, 1160. The battle of Magh-Luadhat [supposed to be near Newton-Stuart] was gained by the 

Cinel-Eoghain of Tulach-Og, [this was the tribe name of the O'Hagans, who were seated at Tullyhoge] over 

Ua Goirmleadhaigh, Domhnall Ua Crichain, and the Ui-Fiachrach (of Ard-sratha), and on this occasion Muir- 

cheartach Ua Neill was undeservedly killed by Lochlainn ; and Lochlainn was afterwards slain in revenge of 

him, by the son of Ua Neill. 
The age of Christ, 1181. Donnell, son of Hugh MacLoughlin, and the Kinel Owen of Tullaghoge, made an incur- 
sion into Ulidia, and defeated the Ulidians, the Hy-Tuirtre, and the Firlee, together with Rory MacDonslevy. 

and Carrill O'Flyn. 
The age of Christ, 1186. Donnell, the son of Hugh O'Loughlin, died, and Rory O'Flaherty (OXaverty) was elected 

by some of the Kinel- Owen of Tullaghogue. 
The age of Christ, 1206. An army was led by the son of Hugo de Lacy, and the English of Meath and Leinster, into 

Tullaghoge, and burned churches and corn, but obtained neither hostages nor pledges of submission from 

Hugh O'Neill on this occasion. 
The age of Christ, 1232. An army was led by O'Donnell into Tyrone, and arrived at Tullaghoge, on which occasion 

they killed many cows, burned the corn and crops, and did much injury, and then returned home in triumph. 
The age of Christ, J 250. A great army was led by Maurice Fitzgerald, Cathal O'Reilly, Cuconnaght O'Reilly, and 

all the other chief* of Hy-Briuin, into Tyrone, and remained three nights at Tullaghoge, where they sustained 

much injury and hardship, but obtained no pledges or hostages from the O'Neills on this expedition. 
The age of Christ, 1432. O'Neill, i.e., Donnell Bog, (the soft) the son of Henry Aimhreidh, was slain in O'Kane's 

country by the two sens of Dermot O'Kane, i.e., Donnell and Aibhne, assisted by (he O'Kanes in general. 

after they had taken the house in which he was. Donnell O'Neill, Patrick O'Mulholland, and the son of 

O'Nellain, were also slain. Owen, the son of Niall Oge O'Neill, was inaugurated his successor on Leac Na 

Riogh at Tullaghoge. 
The age of Christ, 1455 [The curious entry respecting Henry O'Neill and Primate Mey, is already given in Mr. 

Hore's paper, showing that a period occurred in Irish history when the church assumed a right of sanctioning 

the election of the chiefs of Tyrone.] 

The latest entry found in the Four Masters, having reference to Tullagh-og, possesses more 
interest than the usual dry notices, from the incidental mention of a garden. 

The year of Christ, 1523. A war [broke out] between O'Neill, i.e., Con, and O'Donnell [Hugh Duv, son of Hugh 
Roe]. O'Donnell remained encamped during the spring in Glen-Finne, and Manus O'Donnell went to Scot- 
land; and he returued in safety after his visit. O'Donnell and Manus [then] went to Tyrone, and ravaged 
and burned the whole country from Bealach Coille na g-Cuirritin to Dungannon. The town of MacDonnell, 
i.e., Cnoc-an-Chluiche, was burned by O'Donnell, and a beautiful herb-garden there was cut down and de- 
stroyed by his forces. They remained for some time encamped at Tullaghog, and ravaged and plundered the 
country on every side. 

In the Book of Rights are the following notices : — 

" One of the privileges of the King of Caiseal." [This expression refers, not to the ancient metropolis of 
Munster, but any regal fort. Cis ail tribute rent is the derivation given,] — 

"Fifty drinking horns, fifty swords, and fifty steeds to the King of Aileach, and a month's refection from him to 
him, arid to escort him to Tulagh Og-*' — In the poetical repetition of this the words are "to the man who has the 
green Tumulus. To the chief of the green Tulach-Og. '* 

*' Thirty drinking horns, thirty swords, and thirty steeds to the lord of Tulach Og, [who gives him] refection for 
twelve days, and escorts him to the Oirghialla." 



